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opposition. Often the upper classes held that the masses
should be kept in their place, and feared that any educa-
tion at all would make them discontented and cause
an uprising. The poor themselves, in turn, were often
suspicious of any schooling that tended to elevate them,
and were unwilling to stamp themselves as paupers.
Moreover, the sectarian color that sometimes appeared
in the religious training not infrequently repelled people of
other creeds or kept the schools from receiving their chil-
dren. However, this philanthropic education may, in
general, be considered a fortunate movement, although its
greatest service consisted in paving the way for better
things. In contrast to the negative phase of "naturalism/'
it represented a positive factor in the educational activities
of the century. Instead of attempting to destroy existing
society utterly, it sought rather to reform it, and when the
work of destruction gave opportunity for new ideals, it
suggested and even furnished a reconstruction along higher
lines. Hence philanthropy in education exercised an im-
portant influence in the direction of universal, national,
and public training for citizenship.
SUMMARY OF THE  CHAPTER
In England, during the eighteenth century, there were numerous
attempts to provide education for the poor through charity schools.
The most important agency for maintaining these institutions was the
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge.
Among other organizations, there sprang up a Society for the
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which supported schools
throughout the American colonies, except Virginia. Charity schools
were also maintained in America by various other agencies.
An attempt was likewise made by Robert Raikes of Gloucester,
England, to establish Sunday Schools for training the poor to read,
and these institutions spread throughout the British Isles and America.
A system of instruction through monitors, developed by Lancaster